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Kotelraten. 



1. Hollenden Hotel (European Plan), $1.50. 

2. Gilsy Hotel (European Plan), $1.00. 

3. Balwin Hotel (European Plan), $1.00. 

4. Euclid Hotel (European Plan), $1.00. 

In den drei letztgenannten Hotels betragt der Preis fur zwei Per- 
sonen im Zimmer $1.50. 



Composition Without Translating from the Mother Tongue/ 



By John A. Bole, Eastern District High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 



To express one's self connectedly and correctly in a foreign language 
is no mean accomplishment. It is the best evidence that the language is 
understood and that the power to use it has been acquired. A course of 
instruction that gives our pupils this power, to a limited degree, cannot 
be said to be unsuccessful. But the results we are attaining are not 
creditable to us. This phase is the weakest part of our work. In the 
German our pupils write, our critics find the most astonishing and con- 
clusive proof of the defects in our teaching. We agree with our critics. 
But I do not wish to criticize. I want only to call attention to the fact 
that we are so thoroly dissatisfied with the results we are obtaining in this 
line, that we should have no hesitation in discarding the method we have 
been using, which still is, unless I am mistaken, that of translating from 
English into the foreign language. We ought to be ready to agree with 
Sweet when he says : "It is evident that the impossible task of translating 
into an unknown or only partially known language can be accomplished 

only under restrictions which make it either an evasion or a failure 

We have also to realize what is meant by making mistakes in our exercises 
and correcting them afterwards. It means the laborious formation of a 
number of false associations which must be unlearned before the labor of 

forming the correct ones can be begun Everything in the nature of 

exercise writing ought to be abolished not only in the beginning but 
thruout the whole course." 

As a substitute for translation exercises, I would advocate exercises 
based on the foreign language. 



* Read before the Modern Language section of the High School Teachers' 
Association of New York City, May 8> 1910. 
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The earliest exercises will be the exact reproduction by the pupils of 
what they have just heard or read. The teacher speaks short sentences 
which are repeated by the pupils. While this is going on orally, other 
pupils at the board are writing the sentences they hear spoken by teacher 
and pupils. Four pupils at the board writing alternate sentences will be 
able to keep up with the oral work. The written board work will then 
be inspected by the class and errors in it corrected. 

A little later the teacher may ask questions on matter that has been 
read. The pupils will answer and both questions and answers will be 
written at the board. Another simple exercise is to write a passage from 
the text in hand with some modification, change of number, of tense, of 
person. Or a story that has been read may be written in character. One 
day the pupils may write in the person of Little Red Biding Hood, an- 
other day in the person of the Wolf. The longer stories usually read in 
the second year can be divided into portions suitable for reproduction. 
Almost every page in Immensee presents some situation which easily be- 
comes a unit for reproduction. After the passage has been read the 
teacher and class should work it thru by question and answer. By this 
means the teacher can fix the vocabulary and phraseology of the passage, 
and he can also suggest the disposition of the pupil's reproduction. After 
the questions and answers, the passage should be reproduced connectedly 
by one or more pupils orally and then reproduced at the board and later 
corrected. 

Two points should be observed. That which is to be written should 
first be worked thru orally. This will give more rapid movement and 
prevent many errors from appearing in the written work. Second, that 
which is spoken by the pupils should be written at the board. This secures 
accuracy. Oral work, not checked by written, tends to become inaccurate. 

If a classic literary work is read in the third year, much of this too 
can be used as material for writing. For instance, Hermann und Dorothea 
contains many episodes which the pupils renarrate with real pleasure. 
Some random ones are : 

Hermann is sent to help the exiles; Hermann meets Dorothea for 
the first time; Hermann's visit to his rich neighbor; Hermann meets 
Dorothea at the well, etc. After such an episode has been worked thru 
and reproduced, it may be reviewed at any time by suggesting the title to 
the pupil and asking him to tell or write about it. The subject matter 
of the work studied may thus be constantly kept fresh in the minds of 
the class. 

The results obtained in a three years' course where German is written 
in this way, that is, based on the German text that is being studied, are 
at least equal from any point of view to those obtained by writing exer- 
cises from a composition book. A pupil may be able to reproduce in 
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tolerable German a simple narrative or description that has been told to 
him, he will be able to reproduce similar matter after once reading it, 
and, if he has to, he can translate similar matter from English into 
German. Moreover, composition instead of being something apart from 
the reading, as is the case when translation from English is employed, 
supplements the reading and is kept in the closest contact with it. The 
imagination also has a place in this kind of writing. To tell about 
Hermann's visit in the person of Hermann is always a joy to the narrator 
and to the class. And an interest that is genuine and encouraging can 
be maintained in this work. I never yet saw a class that was interested 
in translating from English into German. 

Even with the reading matter that we now have encouraging results 
can be obtained. But to get more satisfactory results we must have a 
different kind of reading matter. This should be for the most part nar- 
rative and descriptive prose. For obvious reasons poetry does not lend 
itself readily to reproduction, and dialog is of little use. All that can be 
done with it is to repeat it. A number of new books mention as an at- 
tractive feature that the interesting subject matter is put in the form of 
a lively dialog. That is just the reason that I could not use the book. 
The questions and prepared conversations that now prevail in school edi- 
tions of readers are a hindrance rather than a help. A teacher that felt 
he had to use them, had better stick to the translation method. As this 
has been my opinion for some time I was pleased to recently find the 
official French view on the same subject. The latest plan d'Etudes et 
Programmes d'Enseignement, p. 41, contains the following statement: 
"Les meilleurs ouvrages de ce genre (livre de lecture) seront ceux qui ne 
contriendront aucune indication pour le professor (questions, exercises de 
conversation tout faits)." 

The subject matter of what is read becomes of greater importance. 
It is so constantly worked over that it should be something worth while, 
something that will be a valuable permanent possession of the pupil. 

This scheme does not involve the correction of a mass of written 
paper work. Only an occasional exercise should be written on paper. 
The writing should be done on the board while the German original is 
fresh in mind and where the mistakes can be corrected and the proper 
forms substituted- before the false forms have made a deep impression. 
The board in the room of a Modern Language teacher should be covered 
with written work every day. It is not a serious matter if the teacher 
does not find time to correct all the board work. The whole class will 
benefit from that which is corrected. Errors too tend to correct them- 
selves, as the one rule of conduct is to observe and follow closely the 
German text. In the case of translation the English original is constantly 
tempting to error. 
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In every class some of the better pupils can be relied upon to assist 
in correcting the board work. While the teacher is proceeding with the 
recitation these pupils can examine the board work and underline any 
mistakes they notice. Very few will escape them. The teacher can then 
in a few moments have the mistakes corrected. 

I have said nothing about the state examinations. I don't like to 
talk about them. But the fact that a translation from English to German 
is set is not a serious matter. Altho it is not a fair test for pupils who 
have learned to write German from reproduction, they will do as well at 
it as those who have been taught thru translation. A more serious matter 
is that the examinations insist on a complete grammatical system, whereas 
our pupils have no business with more grammar than they can use. In 
the fourth year they are asking for a meaningless outline of the history 
of German literature. To meet these requirements much time is taken 
which should be spent by the pupils in acquiring the use of the language. 
However we ought not to conform our work to the examinations, but to 
do our work as we think it should be done to benefit our pupils most and 
then try to have the examinations modified so that they will not be too 
serious a hindrance. 



Professor Dr. E. Meumann fiber die psychologische 

Analyse des Lesens und Schreibens und ihre 

Bedeutung fur die Unterrichtspraxis.* 



Die psychologische Analyse des Lesens gehort zu den verwickeltsten, 
wichtigsten und interessantesten Problemen der Psychologie; denn daa 
Lesen der Erwachsenen ist eine Welt im Kleinen, alle geistigen Fahig- 
keiten des Menschen wirken dabei mit und fast alle in gleicher Weise. Das 
Lesen ist ein Wahrnehmungsakt, die optischen Zeichen fur die Laute sind 
aufzufassen; es ist weiter ein Akt der Vorstellungs- und Denktatigkeit, 
auch wirken Aufmerksamkeit und Wille mit, endlich ist es ein lautmotori- 
scher Prozess : die innerliche und ausserliche Aussprache der Laute. Alle 
diese Akte sind beim Erwachsenen zu einem Akte verschmolzen. Die 
altere Psychologie unterscheidet nur drei Akte : den Wahrnehmungs-, den 
sprachlichen und den ideellen Akt. tfber das Zusammenwirken dieser 
Akte konnte sie keinen Aufschluss geben; erst die experimentelle Psycho- 



* Wir entnehmen die obigen Ausfiihrungen einem Berichte der „Sehlesi- 
schen Schulzeitung" tiber den von Herrn Dr. B. Meumann, Professor der Philo- 
sophic und P&dagogik an der Universit&t Halle, iiber das genannte Thema vor 
einer Versammlung der Hallischen Lehrer gehaltenen Vortrag. D. R. 



